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CRITICISM AND ITS CRITICS 1 

The purpose of this book is set forth in the opening paragraph as 
follows: 

It is well known that in our time a view of the origin of the Pentateuch 
differing fundamentally from that commonly held by Jews and Christians 
alike has found extensive acceptance in all quarters of the civilized world. 
The object of this book is to consider whether this view is tenable in the light 
of the best modern scholarship and, if it be not, to suggest to what conclu- 
sion the evidence at present points. 

Thus we see that a very large task is undertaken in a volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages; but the author has every confidence 
in his own ability to review the work done, by the leading scholars of 
the world, during the past century and a half and to say how far it is 
in accord with real knowledge and careful reasoning. 

The spirit in which it is undertaken appears from this statement 
quoted from a contribution to the Princeton Theological Review: 

In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an ordi- 
nary book, at worst a field for practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises. 
In my view it is not primarily a piece of literature at all; it is a piece of states- 
manship and must be judged as such. While, therefore, I recognize that it 
is impossible for anybody now to dive into the mind of Moses so far as to be 
able to assign precise reasons for the position of each individual command in 
the whole complex body of legislation, I believe that attention to the con- 
siderations that must have been present to the lawgiver's mind, aided by a 
careful study of many points that have hitherto escaped notice, will enable 
us not merely to answer Dr. Driver's arguments, but also to throw new light 
on problems that have hitherto remained unsolved [p. 144]. 

This is certainly a remarkable statement; it shows the author's 
confidence in his own powers. Unfortunately there is one thing lacking, 
and that is a sense of humor, that saving grace which should check 
such pretentious folly. It begins with a remark that is quite false: 
" In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an 
ordinary book." Anyone with the slightest knowledge of history 

1 The Origin of the Pentateuch. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Barrister at Law. Oberlin, O.: Bibliotheca Sacra Co., 1010. 152 pages. 
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knows that a whole critical school consisting of representative scholars 
of the greatest nations of the world, and carrying on its operations during 
several centuries, does not gather around "an ordinary book." The 
remainder of this sentence is simply impertinent: "at worst a field for 
practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises." What does "quaint 
arithmetical exercises" mean? On p. 56 there is reference to the work 
of Colenso. As he was the author of an arithmetic perhaps he may 
be supposed to have dealt in "arithmetical exercises," "quaint" or 
otherwise. But it seems that there was some foundation for these 
exercises, for up to 1010, the date of the publication of this pamphlet, 
"candor compels the admission that, fairly considered, the answers are 
not convincing." Now, however, Mr. Wiener appears upon the scene 
with paleography and textual criticism and the deed is done: "there 
is an easy and natural solution available," and the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch is saved (p. 50)- But surely the next assertion is 
absurd. Ordinary people are under the impression that the Pentateuch 
is literature, consisting of narratives, poems, laws, etc.; it is that both 
primarily and ultimately, the problem being to place its varied sections 
in their historical setting and so find the permanent message in them. 
If our author prefers to call the Pentateuch "a piece of statesmanship" 
that only shows an extreme looseness of expression on his part. Further, 
it is comforting to know that while no one can now "dive into the mind 
of Moses" sufficiently to understand his principle of classification, our 
author can by a keen, logical process pierce the depths of that mind 
far enough to enable him to answer Dr. Driver and "throw light on 
problems that have hitherto remained unsolved." This paragraph is 
a fair specimen of the spirit, style, and method of the discussion. 

Mr. Wiener, whose aim is to show the shallowness and foolishness 
of the whole critical movement, is himself a critic; he is indeed the critic; 
he can tell us just the right kind of criticism and exactly how far it 
should go. There are "difficulties of the Pentateuch" of course; if 
there were no difficulties there would be no need for critics. These 
difficulties, however, can easily be solved when once you have the right 
man and the true method. The right man is the author of the present 
volume, and the method is the discovery by means of textual criticism 
and otherwise of (1) glosses, (2) "corrupt words," and (3) "transposi- 
tions." If you have the skill to operate this simple method you can 
dispense with all the cumbrous analysis of the infatuated critics and 
restore the Mosaic authorship. "The higher critics have not succeeded 
in doing what they thought they had, but they have been successful in 
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their attack on a few glosses (such as Deut. 10 : 6 f .) and a few corrupt 
words, and also on the order of the present text." 

These are the main scholarly gains from the discussion provoked by the 
higher critics — -a better comprehension of laws and history, the recognition 
that the Pentateuch incorporates post-Mosaic notes and that Genesis contains 
many pre-Mosaic elements. As to the fantastic documentary and evolu- 
tionary hypotheses, they are doomed, however numerous the professional 
reputations and publishing enterprises that depend on them. 

It is remarkable that there should be any gains from the discussions 
of critics who are so ignorant and capricious. But let us see if there is 
really much difference in principle. Redactors are objectionable persons 
introduced by critics to get them out of their difficulties. If that is so 
what is the true explanation? The "leaf" got misplaced and then a 
reader, not a redactor, tried to find the proper place and made things 
worse. "There is some reason for believing that in some cases the 
present difficulty of the order of the Pentateuchal sections is due to 
mistaken efforts to improve errors of position." Thus Mr. Wiener's 
glossators who help him out of his difficulty are very much like redactors 
on a smaller scale. Further, Mr. Wiener has to place at times a tremen- 
dous weight on "corrupt words," and this in some cases where the 
documentary evidence in his favor is very slight, and the main reason 
for getting rid of the word in question seems to be that it is incon- 
venient to him, so that our model critic is not free from "tendency criti- 
cism." In proof of this consider the following elaborate statement 
(p- 71): 

THE TRUE COURSE OF THE HISTORY 

In outline that course is as follows: Moses set apart the tribe of Levi for 
certain desert services. These would cease with the conquest of Canaan 
and the erection of the Tent of Meeting at Shiloh. At that same time he 
delivered a body of law which could easily be administered by the family of 
Aaron during the desert period, but necessitated the creation of a numerous 
and scattered priesthood for its application in settled conditions. In Deu- 
teronomy the natural solution of the problem thus created was adopted; but, 
unfortunately, a glossator who read the words of Moses many centuries after 
his death, when conditions were entirely different, adopted a very natural 
misunderstanding of his meaning and inserted a single word of explanation. 
The explanation was historically erroneous, and consequently its presence 
in our text has made the provisions of the law as to Levites and the work of 
Ezekiel unintelligible. That word is fortunately missing in some Septuagintal 
MSS, and should be removed. It is the Hebrew word for "the Levites" in 
Deut. 18: 7. Moses enacted that any Levite coming into the religious capital 
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could administer "as all his brethren do which stand there before the Lord." 
That would place him on a level with the sons of Aaron: and we do, in fact, 
find that all our authorities from Deuteronomy to Malachi regard the priest- 
hood as Levitical. But later a change set in and in the days of the glossator 
priests and Levites were two sharply distinguished classes. Hence he thought 
that "his brethren" meant "his fellow-Levites," and added his unhappy note. 
In point of fact he misread the meaning of Deuteronomy in the light of the 
circumstances of his own age. From the time of Deuteronomy onward the 
legitimate priesthood was Levitical save in the northern kingdom. Priests 
and Levites are identified in the book of Joshua. Judges bears witness to 
the special character of a Levite. The author of Kings complains that Jero- 
boam " made priests from among all the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi" (I Kings 12:31), not, be it observed, "which were not of the sons of 
Aaron." Jeremiah (33:17-24) and Malachi (chap. 2) are in exact agree- 
ment with this. So is Ezekiel, for the passage quoted above shows that he 
recognized the priestly right of all Levites as historically true. But he seeks 
to introduce a change in punishment for the idolatry of all save the sons of 
Zadok, i.e., the priests of Solomon's temple. And so he goes back to the old 
desert distinction by which the whole priestly tribe is divided into two 
classes — a higher and a lower — and he introduces it in a modified form. For 
the sons of Aaron he substitutes the sons of Zadok — who has been made high 
priest by Solomon (I Kings 2:35; cf. 27)— and he re-enacts for them, with 
slight modifications, the Mosaic legislation as to the sons of Aaron. To the 
lower grades he assigns duties that had been performed by foreigners. His 
language is borrowed from the Pentateuch, but he invests the term used with 
a new meaning. Subsequently his influence prevailed and the distinction 
between priests and Levites is seen after the Exile. 

The view held by scholars concerning the date of Deuteronomy, 
and the position that it gives to Levites could not be changed by the 
simple expedient of removing a word from a particular text, but it is 
interesting to note that a person who denounces so strongly "subjec- 
tive" and capricious criticism is capable of removing an inconvenient 
word with very little help from the documents. It is not possible to 
deal in a paragraph with the date of Deuteronomy and its position 
among the documents of the Pentateuch. But it is worth while to 
remember that at this point the defender of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch dashes himself against one of the most widely accepted 
and firmly established results of modern criticism. It is more than a 
century now since the thesis was first clearly stated that Deuteronomy 
belongs not to the beginning of Hebrew national history but to a period 
some six centuries later. This subject has been discussed by the keenest 
investigators during all that time, and the position instead of being 
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weakened has been continually strengthened so that scholars who differ 
on many points agree on this. What have we to set against this? 
"Those who may desire to go farther into the higher critical analysis 
and the reasons for it will find the necessary materials in the publica- 
tions of Professors Orr and Green and of the present writer" (p. 106). 
With regard to the two living champions mentioned here it may be 
stated that Dr. Orr's Problem of the Old Testament makes no real con- 
tribution to the great questions because it is so confused in its state- 
ments. Both Dr. Orr and Mr. Wiener appear to think that if they 
can show weaknesses or inconsistencies in the new system they thereby 
do something to set up another system which has completely fallen to 
pieces. If these two gentlemen had to face constantly a class of intelli- 
gent young men they would find that a broad restatement of the whole 
Old Testament problem is demanded on a different scale to anything 
that they have attempted. Those of us who have the responsibility 
of teaching theological students take frequent opportunities of remind- 
ing them that they must not accept the results of criticism as a new 
tradition but must diligently exercise their minds in testing every 
statement, with proper reverence for, but without slavish deference to, 
the names of great scholars. On this point the reviewer may be allowed 
to exercise once a privilege that Mr. Wiener has used freely, viz., that 
of quoting from himself: 

We have no desire to see any "result" exalted into a dogma which is 
received on authority; that mode of procedure is quite alien to a really critical 
or scientific spirit. We maintain that for the thoughtful student of the Old 
Testament it will always be helpful and inspiring, not only to study the reasons 
why this particular theory is so widely held, but also to trace in a sympathetic 
spirit the history of the movement, and to see how slow and painful has been 
the process through which even this amount of certainty and definite convic- 
tion has been reached. At present, then, all that we insist upon is the tre- 
mendous importance of this view of the so-called Mosaic documents; if the 
dominant school is right in this analysis, it is at this point where it has gained 
its most important victories ; and if wrong, it is here where a perverse ingenuity 
has succeeded in luring toward a false track the scholarship of several genera- 
tions. This latter alternative leaves us in a hopeless mood; if after centuries 
of toil the leading men of different countries and Churches have succeeded 
merely in building up a fanciful and futile hypothesis, we are tempted to 
believe that such a thing as scientific literary criticism is impossible. This 
belief would surely be out of harmony with our faith in the presence and 
guidance of the Eternal God; a faith which, while it leads us to regard our 
individual contribution with humility and diffidence makes us certain that 
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there is a divine revelation in all progressive human movements [Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Thought, pp. 190, 200]. 

If this is true of the Documentary Theory as a whole it is still more 
true as to the position of Deuteronomy, a point on which there is such 
large agreement. When such a question has entered into the domain 
of historical criticism it must be settled by impartial reason working 
on the varied material and not by such a peculiar combination of tradi- 
tionalism and criticism as that presented by our author. After one 
has gone carefully over the reasons for dating Deuteronomy later than 
JE and earlier than P he is not likely to be much affected by this super- 
ficial treatment of the subject. The way in which the histories, speeches, 
and laws of this epoch-making book are based upon the earlier docu- 
ments demands a space between them not of months, or of years, but 
of generations. 

A great many questions might be asked concerning the passage 
quoted above in which, in contrast to the wild dreams of critics, "the 
true history" is given. For example, why "a numerous and scattered 
priesthood" should be required after the settlement if the Deuteronomic 
Law of the One Sanctuary was valid from the first ? However, leaving 
that and some other points that remain in uncertainty, note how slight 
in substance is the difference between the statement as to the work of 
Ezekiel and that ascribed to the critics. The critical interpretation of 
Ezek. 44 : 6-1 6 is given as follows : " Two points are made on this passage. 
In the temple of Solomon, uncircumcised strangers must have performed 
duties that ought only to have been discharged by members of the 
priestly tribe. It is admitted quite fairly that this could easily be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis that abuses crept in. But the second point is 
considered more important. Ezekiel is here introducing a new dis- 
tinction — the difference between the sons of Zadok and the other 
Levites — and he is introducing it avowedly as a complete novelty. 
Nay, more, he makes this a punishment for the Levites who went 
astray after the idols. It is a conscious and intentional degradation. 
Had they remained faithful, they would have been entitled to full 
priestly rights, but as they had been disloyal, they are now 'to bear 
their iniquity'" (p. 69). Now compare this with Mr. Wiener's true 
explanation. Where is the difference? Simply that Ezekiel instead 
of making a new distinction reintroduces and modifies "an old desert 
distinction." This may be very clever, but it strikes the non-legal 
mind as being, in view of all the facts, very artificial. In other words, 
according to this statement the distinction ascribed by P to the wilder- 
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ness period becomes real and effective at the time to which the critics 
ascribe the codification of that body of laws. A complex question like 
the date of D or P cannot be settled in this peddling fashion. To 
mention only one other line of argument, the kind of monotheism that 
we have in D implies the teaching of the great prophets Amos and 
Isaiah whose work was some four centuries later than that of Moses. 

According to our author literary criticism is very suspicious and 
especially so as the critics are quite mechanical in their methods and 
never show that fine delicate feeling of spirit and atmosphere which is 
needed in the treatment of living words. If we were to admit that 
there is some truth in the charge of "vigor and rigor" that has been 
brought against particular critics it would require a great stretch of 
imagination to believe that the long line of biblical students have been 
so clumsy and wooden as Mr. Wiener's remarks imply. But it appears 
that style "is not necessarily a criterion of authorship." Moses has 
at least three styles, and as "a man of genius" he could have created 
more if they had been necessary for his purpose. "In a word, I con- 
ceive that in each case the style was merely a tool forged by Moses 
for the accomplishment of his purpose." Of course, on that principle, 
if it can be called a principle, there is an end to all literary criticism. 
How would that apply to the Book of Isaiah or any other composite 
volume in which style, along with other considerations, plays a part 
in the analysis? Literary criticism is not likely to neglect one of its 
most important elements because of Mr. Wiener's peculiar conception. 
In the days of Carlstadt (fi54i) there were some who conceded that 
Moses did not write the last eight verses of Deuteronomy and, accepting 
this, he took the position that as there are other parts in the same style 
the position that Moses did not write the whole may be defended. We are 
asked to regard that as a false suggestion but we know, as a matter of 
fact, that it has been very fruitful. It appears, however, that there is, 
after all, such a thing as "style," and this has been wonderfully affected 
by "the activity of glossators," and if scholars had in the first place 
used a more radical textual criticism they would not have needed so 
much literary criticism (p. 89). This is given as a general statement 
without textual illustrations. But it shows that Mr. Wiener must take 
note of style in order to solve his problems. 

Another item in the indictment is that the critics do not distinguish 
between eastern and western modes of thought and expression and that 
in addition they show "ignorance of human nature." Dr. White thinks 
that the discrepancy between Deut. i:22f. and Num. 13:1-3 can be 
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harmonized by a consideration of oriental modes of speech and this 
our author uses to rebuke Dr. Driver. When we turn to Dr. Driver's 
commentary we find that he himself suggests that "a formal recon- 
ciliation" is possible but because the retrospect in Deuteronomy follows 
JE so constantly he thinks that here also a JE basis once existed. Then 
Mr. Wiener, in his usual courteous manner, finds that Dr. Driver adds 
to an ignorance of eastern methods "a most exhaustive ignorance of 
human nature" because he thinks that Deuteronomy knew an account 
of the reason why Moses was excluded from the land of promise different 
from that given in Numbers (Deut. 1:37, 38). While he was at work 
on this point, our author might have given his own solution of the 
problem that is raised not only by the form of this statement in Deut. 
1:37, 38, but also by the position of these verses. Before leaving this 
subject it may be well to point out the danger of attempting to make 
the difference between western and eastern modes of expression too 
great. If the difference is fundamental not only is criticism impossible 
but the power of the Bible as a medium of revelation is seriously 
impaired, both for the communication of facts and the impartation of a 
revelation. One would think that there could be no mistake about the 
meaning of Gen. 29: 27-28, viz., that Jacob married Rachel a week after 
his marriage with Leah, but according to our author this took place 
seven years later. This is required in order to meet one of Colenso's 
"quaint arithmetical exercises," and the author of Genesis shows "a 
true literary instinct" in his manner of arranging the story (p. 45). 
Thus Mr. Wiener can enter into the oriental mind, but when Mr. 
Addis makes an attempt to get into the heart of ancient custom he 
is met with ridicule and asked if he would so interpret the weeping 
of an English boy (p. 97). At that point the laborious effort to be 
satirical only produces flippancy. 

It is not our business to defend all the scholars that are attacked 
so lightheartedly in this pamphlet, but we will venture a few words 
regarding the case of Dr. Skinner, who is quite capable of defending 
himself, if he thinks it worth while. Dr. Skinner's case is especially 
shocking as he did not in his commentary on Genesis pay proper atten- 
tion to Professor Schlogl and Mr. Wiener. When one considers the 
vast amount of material that Dr. Skinner had to condense into five 
hundred and fifty pages, one must admit that the careful statement on 
the question of the use of Yahweh in MT and the versions given on two 
closely printed pages (xxxv, xxxvi) is a fair proportion. It is not possible 
to deal now with the question of the use of the divine names in the 
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different versions, but on one point at issue we fully agree with Dr. 
Skinner, viz., that even if the Hebrew text, in this particular, turns out 
to be less reliable than he thinks it to be, that will not alter the fact 
that Astruc's clue has served an important purpose in starting criticism 
along a certain track. The fruitful idea that Genesis was compiled 
from different documents has been extended, with good results, to all 
the historical and many of the prophetical books. Eichhorn, one of 
the first to follow Astruc, pointed out that there were other differences 
between the two creation narratives (Gen., chaps. 1, 2). To anyone 
who sees the difference in language, style, and theological atmosphere 
between these two pieces they would still belong to different strata 
even if they used the same name for God. It would be possible to 
follow Professor Toy in the statement that the Hebrew text has suffered 
greatly without coming anywhere near to the positions set forth in this 
book. 

There is no need to examine the question of "archaeological con- 
firmation" to which one page of this treatise is devoted, and where we 
are referred to Professor G. Frederick Wright's Scientific Confirmation 
of Old Testament History. Sufficient surely has been said to indicate 
the manner in which the author deals with the questions that the scholar- 
ship of the past two centuries has treated so seriously. There is an 
Old Testament problem; it is the problem of placing this great litera- 
ture in its relation to the history of the world and estimating its won- 
derful contribution to the highest religious life of humanity. But a 
miscellaneous discussion of this kind gives very little help toward its 
solution simp y because the author does not realize how impossible the 
old traditions have become in the light of science, archaeology, and 
criticism. One who shows such a self-sufficient, scornful spirit toward 
the workers in this great field is singularly unfitted to present any great 
constructive scheme. What is called "the modern view" may have 
its imperfections and failures, but it has been built up by the unselfish 
toil of a great body of students. The fads and weaknesses of particular 
critics count little in the face of a great movement that has unfolded 
itself with the inevitability of a great drama. And many of us can 
testify that through this great movement we have been brought nearer 
to the noble, heroic souls of the past and so we humbly believe nearer 
to the Eternal God. 

W. G. Jordan 
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